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THE BENEVOLENT MADMAN. 
”~ From “ Curiosities of Legal Experience.” 


BY A SOLICITOR. 


i The watchword of the present age is “ For- 
a!” Men are more eager to explore than to 

7 colonise, to conquer than to retain; all the best 
r and boldest spirits emigrate io the undiscovered 
7 countries of knowledge, leaving the old lands 
Neomparatively unimproved; and thus it hap- 
GH pene that so many unsightly spots deform the 
TH most civilised countries. Who would suppose 
Sm -thatat this day the law of England respecting 
ity could be left so uncertain in its nature, 


i so unjust in its operation? The fearful; 


“abuses of the last century have, indeed, been 
“partially remedied ; but few,.I imagine, are 
aware of the ease with which they may still be 
bh hat up ina private madhouse, for no greater 
' \eause than a harmless eccentricity. That such 
FE fomances are seldom heard of may be true, but 
x 


ell is disgraceful that they can possibly occur at 


~ Before I commenced practising on my own 
account, I was induced to join a debating so- 
jety, not of a professional kind, but one com- 
| posed of miscellaneous members, for the dis- 
) Yeussion of miscellaneous subjects. At all such 
i. one forms acquaintances of a peculiar 
ription, beginning in the society, and ter- 
mihating there, as if the meeting in a certain 
n to debate a certain question were condi- 
ms essential to their existence. There is 
thing amusing in these local and limited 
friendships. I know two gentlemen who skate 
> together in the most social manner during a 
| © frost, but whose intimacy never lasts beyond 
the ‘thaw; proficiency in a common amusement 
» is the only tie between them, and when that 
fails, the temporary union is at once destroyed. 
R. times, indeed, the accidents of life reunite 
the separated links, and in such cases there is 
_ Senerally a feeling of good-will towards the 
| *Bchoolboy friend, or the college chum, or the 
> eld antagonist in debate, if it be only for “auld 
Acquaintance sake ;” at least I have found it so 
itmany instances, of which the case about to 
_ be related is one, for my only connection with 
» Benjamin Slade, the party most active in 
‘the matter, was merely the general acquaint- 
‘Mice ‘arising from occasional intercourse as 
“Members of the same society. On referring to 
No. 23—parr 1.—pzc. 3, 1839. 





my journal, it appears that Mr. Slade called at 
my chambers on 

July 4, 1826.—I knew him at once, though 
some years had passed since our last debating 
match. He had taken orders; and, dressed as 
he now was, in a full suit of black, cloth boots, 
white cravat, and face to match, his appearance 
was truly orthodox. ‘Upon his front nature 
had written clergyman ;” and if good morals, 
a tolerable share of good sense, and an inex- 
haustible fund of good-nature, could fit him for 
the profession, his interior qualifications were 
equal to the outward signs. Various were the 
enquiries as to each other’s situation; how the 
socicty had declined since the light of our 
countenances had been withdrawn; how Tom 
Bennet was married, and Kennedy had gone to 
the bar, &c.; after which Slade, assuming a 
serious air, begged to consult me on a matter 
which had given him great uneasiness, and at 
which he was at a loss how to act. 

*T must tell you,” he began, “that my father 
was a clergyman, and that he died when I was 
sixteen, leaving me, with very little money and 
few friends, to get through the world as I could. 
My mother had been dead some time; and hav- 
ing, therefore, no home to detain me, I went at 
once to Oxford, and began a course of classical 
study, with the view of becoming tutor or 
grinder to the less industrious students. Like 
many others before me, I overshot the mark ; 
constant reading, late hours, and want of exer- 
cise, threw me into a state of weakness and-de- 
pression, which prevented my studying for some 
months, during which my funds were diminished 
alarmingly, thus adding another cause of anxiety 
to those which already weighed me down. In 
this situation, a friend, unknown to me, applied 
on my tehalf to a Mr. Wingrove, a gentlemen 
of large property and religious principles, who 
was in the habit of assisting the sons of poor 
clergymen to get through stage for the pur- 
pose of entering the church. He made enqui- 


ries about me, which I suppose were satisfac-| ; 


tory, and then, though I was a perfect stranger, 
he undertook to supply me with a hundred 
pounds a year, for the four years necessary to 
take my degree, and to assist me afterwards in 
obtaining preferment. He kept his promise ; 
and it is owing to him that I am what I am.” 
Here Slade expatiated with much feeling on 
his benefactor’s kindness, but not knowing the 
entleman, and being no great admirer of pre- 
aces or preludes at any time, I thought my 
friend a little prosy on the subject; like old 
Montaigne, I wanted him to come at once to 
the point, and charge at once into the heart of, 
the doubt. But no; he must give me a true 


and particular account how Mr. Wingrove had 
married a wife, and how he had taken up 


strange notions about charity, giving away his « 


property with both hands to all who asked ; and 
then he remarked what a mistaken notion it 
was, and what an excellent work Dr. Somebody 
had written against indiscriminate alms-giving, 
&c. &c.; until I got fidgety, and began to think 
of some excuse to bow him out. At last he 
drew a letter from his pocket, and put it into 
my hands, with the remark, that after what he 
had just told me of his great obligations to Mr. 
Wingrove, I might imagine his feelings on 
reading the contents. They were as follows:— 


“ Sir,— Although personally a total stranger, 
I have taken the liberty to address you on a 


‘subject in which I am sure you will feel no 
common interest. As an intimate friend of Mr. 
Wingrove, I know the relation in which you 
stand to him, and the many reasons which 
would induce you to take a lively interest in 
his welfare; and certainly there never was an 
occasion in which the exertions of a true friend 
were more indispensably needed. 1 always 
‘thought the lady he married was a selfish, 
‘worldly person, quite unsuited to a man of Mr. 
’ Wingrove’s extreme benevolence, but I never 
did think that she would act in the extraordinary 
manner she has done. She has taken advantage 
of his boundless charities and disinterested buma- 
nity to yet him declared insane, and I am credibly 
informed that he is atthis moment a con- 
fined somewhere in the neighbourhood! I need 
not point out how much more desirable it would 
be that the matter should be taken up by one who 
has a sort of claim to interfere, than by a mere 
friend like myself; but you must allow me to 
add, that want of the necessary funds shall be no 
obstacle for an instant, as I will most readily 
supply whatever is required for the purpose. [ 
am sure I need make no further apology for 
troubling you in such a case, and 
“T remain, sir, very sincerely yours, 
“ Lerit1a Watton. 

“‘ Walton House, Shirehampton, near Bristol.” 


Well, here was something like business; so, 
to prevent Mr. Benjamin Slade from com- 
mencing a long-winded oration, I opened a bat- 
tery of questions in the true legal style. He 
had not heard from Mr. Wingrove for three 
months. Never was so long without hearing 
before. Knew he had very strange notions as 
to the.duty of charity. Could not tell how his 
‘property was settled. Believes that there is a 
nephew who will inherit on Mr. W.’s death. 
Dees not know what settlement was made on 





‘his wife. Has seen a little of her, and thought 
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her very fond of money; she is not religious. 
Knows Miss Walton by report; she is a maiden 
lady, about fity, living with her mother and 
sister; she isvery rich. ‘This last piece of in- 
formation was highly satisfactory; nothing is 
more celightful than ossisting one’s fellow- 
creatures for a consideration. It will be seen 
that Mr. Slade’s depositions amounted to: little 
more than that he knew nothing about the mat- 
ter; and though philosophers assert that to 
know you know nothing is the acme of human 
intelligence, I cannot say I ever found it so in 
the law. To ascertain how matters really stood, 
I recommended Mr. Slade to start for Bristol 
immediately; see Miss Walton; and endeavour, 
with her assistance, to find out where Mr. Win- 
grove was confined. He was then to demand 
an interview, and judge for himself as to the 
alleged insanity, (for [ had my doubts on the 
subject ;) and in case he was refused admittance, 
we would then commence proceedings to com- 
pel a legal enquiry. I thought Miss Letitia’s 
letter, being from a lady, (and containing a pro- 
mise to pay,) ought to be kept with peculiar 
care, so I popped it into a tin box for safety. 

July 16.—Letter from Slade. Arrived safe, 
and saw Miss Walton, who insisted on his mak- 
ing Walton House head-quarters; (good quar- 
ters, too, I dare say.) Then follows a long ac- 
count of all the lady knew about the matter ; 
which, after all, rested on little better authority 
than the gossip of a country village, except as 
to the fact of Mr.-Wingrove’s confinement on 
the ground of insanity. He was not, however, 
in a madhouse, but lived in a cottage at Hen- 
bury, about five miles from Bristol, under the 
care of a keeper. His nephew, Mr. John Clarke, 
lived with him, and was the ostensible owner of 
the house. Slade, it seems, following my in- 
structions, went to the cottage and asked for 
Mr. W.; the nephew received him very polite- 
ly, but regretted to say that his uncle was too 
unwell to see any one, the medical men having 
desired him to be kept perfectly quiet. Slade 
then asked for Mrs. Wingrove, and on being 
informed that she was staying with her own 
family at King’s Parade, near Bristol, he took 
his leave without mentioning the real object of 
his visit. He then called on Mrs. W., and had 
a long interview. Here he went at once to the 
point, by requesting to know whether the re- 
port of Mr. W.’s insanity was true? The lady, 
apparently in great distress, admitted thut it 
was so. She then detailed a variety of instances, 
strange and eccentric, no doubt, but scarcely 
amounting to absolute derangement, even on 
her own statement. However, she had evident- 
ly shaken Slade’s opinion as to his benefactor’s 
state of mind, especially as she proposed of her 
own accord that he should visit the patient and 
judge for himself. 

his was two days ago, and he was ex- 
pecting a summons to Henbury every hour. 
** P.S.—Mrs. Wingrove has just written to say 
Mr. W. is so particularly unwell at present, 
that she must beg Mr. Slade to put off his in- 
tended visit for a few days.” 

Hum—ha—hoh. Well, I don’t know; per- 
haps the man is mad ; but if there is any thing 
wrong, I rather think—that is, I have a faint 
idea, that Mr. John Clarke is at the bottom of 
it. However, nous verrons. 

17th.—Letter from Miss Walton, marked 
“Immediate.” Bless us! what a passion the 
good lady is in with poor Slade! “A very good 
man, and means weil, but too easy; has let that 


woman talk him over with her plausible stories. 
Mr. Wingrove is no more mad than she is. 
Begs me to come down instantly. Happy to 
make any remuneration I may think proper. 
Room at Walton House,” &c. 

Well, there’s not much going on just now, 
and two guineas a day—good quarters—case 
to manage—chance of a commission of lunacy— 
eh? Tl go off this very night, and that will be 
sure to please Miss Walton amazingly. ‘Here, 
Smith, James Smith, run to the Swan with Two 
Necks, and secure me an inside place by the 
Bristel mail for to-night, and there—leave a 
sovereign for earnest. Certainly women do go 
through with any thing they take up. I see by 
her letter she is positively determined to get 
him out, mad or not mad; and I make no doubt 
she will do any thing, and go to any expense, 
to have her way. By the by, that is another 
letter for the tin box. 

18th.—Arrived at the Bush Inn, Bristol. 
Breakfasted, and took a chaise to Shirehamp- 
ton. [Mem. Bristol rather a dingy place ; inns 
bad.] Passed by King’s Parade, where Mrs. 
Wingrove is staying—crossed “The Downs,” 
—fine old Elizabethan house on the right, be- 
longing to Sir Henry Lippincott ; winding road 
through a well-wooded undulating country ; at 
Kings‘veston Hill turned off to the left through 
Lord de Clifford’s splendid park. (Lord de 
Clifford since dead, the title extinct, and the 
fine old place sold to a Bristol merchant.) On 
leaving which, the pretty village of Shirehamp- 
ton came into view, and the postboy, putting 
his cattle to their speed, dashed up to Walton 
House in what he considered first-rate style. 

Miss Walton and myself were acquainted in 
five minutes. It has been a main point with 
me to acquire a good, off-hand, confident man- 
ner, and fortunately the lady was a great ad- 
mirer of that style. Mr. Slade was present, 
certainly, at our consultation, but we carried 
every thing unanimously without troubling him 
to vote; “he had nothing to do with the laws 
but to obey them.” 

Mem.—Four o’clock is the regular dinner- 
hour. Capital Wye salmon, Madeira first-rate. 
Mrs. Walton and Miss Louisa Walton made. up 
the party ; but the old lady went to bed before 
Slade and I joined the tea-table. Rather dull 
evening ; no whist. 


(To be continued.) 





CLOTH-MAKING WITHOUT SPINNING OR WEAV- 
ING. 


Among the many extraordinary and truly 
wonderful inventions of the present times, is a 
machine for the making of broad or narrow 
woollen cloths without spinning or weaving, 
and, from our acquaintance with the staple ma- 
nufacture of this district, after an inspection of 
patterns of this cloth, we should say there is 
every probability of this fabric superseding the 
usual mode of making cloth by spinning and 
weaving. ‘The machines are patented in this 
and every other manufacturing nation. The 
inventor is an American, and appears to have 
a certain prospect of realising an ample fortune 
by the sale of his patent right. We understand 
patterns of this cloth, as well as a drawing of 
the machinery, have been shown to many of| 
our principal merchants and manufacturers, 
none of whom have expressed a doubt but that 
the machinery appears capable of making low 
cloths which require a good substance. Should 


it succeed to any thing near the expe 
the patentees, its abridgment of Ris 
manual as by machinery, will be yas 
We find that means are already taken 
troduce this machine among our copy 
rivals; a company of eleven gentler 
don have deposited five thousand 5 
the patentees, who have ordered a mach 
them; when finished, they are to try ith 
month, and if at the end of. that time they 
it will succeed, they are to pay twenty thog 
pounds for the patent right in the kinods 
Belgium, and it will of course be workeda 
We are therefore bound, in duty to oure 
and her manufacturing interests, to ado 
facilities as will prevent us falling into 
tion below our rivals in other countries, « 
are informed the necessary machineryfos 
production of this patent woollen felted g 
will be tried here in a week or two, 
superintendence of the inventor, by a ¢ 
merchant who has an exclusive license, byt} 
about to associate with him twenty other 
spectable business men, for the purpose of sh 
ing the expenses of giving the invention, 

trial. It is calculated that one sct of machin 
not costing more than six hundred pounds:y 
be capable of producing six hundred yarns 
woollen cloth, thirty-six inches in width » 































day of twelve hours.—Leeds Mercury.. * ~ tig & 
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INFLUENCE OF CHILDREN. a His 


I cannot but think that this constant predy 
of human nature, pure and happy, of simple 
innocent enjoyment, exerts a great thoughiit 
noticed influence on this whole great R hti 
family of man; and that each member of 
foregoes somewhat of his selfishness, abal 
something of its fury, after every such cont 
plation of something happier than himself, whi 
never yet regarded self, never was infuriated! 
passions. No wonder that the greatest of mam 
have mostly evinced a passionate fondaess fem > 
children; neither is it surprising that ins 
persons, not otherwise of weak character, s 
fondness should even rise to excess. In: 
mourning over a lost child, the very soureés 
our comfort bear in them an embittering vena. 
for our grief. The same purity of soul whim — 
assures us of its acceptance into the bosom 
God, also renders the memory of its vanis 
prettiness and graces more intolerable by! 
exemption of every, even the least, drawha 
on our love, from failings or offence. Tot ; 
busy world, what, indeed, is the death of aching =~ 
It forwarded, it retarded no human aim; it sa Pike 
an insignificant little alien by the side a 
mighty and dusty arena of life. Not s0 to) ay 
parent. To him its smile and play were iim 
invigorating spirit that nerved him in thee 
flict ; and the very apathy of the whole ' 0 
besides, its utter want of sympathy with him 
his (to their feeling) trifling loss, becomes ti 
an added source of poignant, lonely, hea 
suming misery.— Bentley’s Miscellany. — 
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PERVADINGNESS OF POETRY. ||) 


Life is full of poetry; throughout all itett 
tions, its distant points of similitude and aga 
ment, its picturesque aspects, its 
ciations, and that inner world of unspoken Rope 
frustrated aspirations, unrequited tender 
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blighted: or unrewarded love, griefs; 
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“sate. fancies, which are perpetually in ac- 
sneath the surface, welling up like springs 
whe centre of the earth, hidden but restless, 
‘ ing a principle of life which at once sti- 
ete and assists its energies. Who has not 
“Fait some of these struggles and fictions of the 
teart and the imagination? Who has not been 
ious of the exaggerations of passion, the 
disappointment, and chaos of volition 
| r, of whole dramas of sentiment 
Seoun and ended like a reverie in the chambers 
lof the brain? Depend upon it, every man liy- 
sis capable of poetry, and, which is some- 
se more to the purpose, cannot help himself. 
He cannot, if he would, extricate himself from 
jis enchantments. The spell is in the air, 
‘aod he breathes it from morning till night.— 
| Monthly Chronicle. 
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CHIDHER. 
Fee From Frederick Ruckert. 


yo) Spoke Chidher, the immortal, the ever young: 
[passed by a city, a man stood near, 
“Plucking fruit that in a fair garden hung; 
~ Jasked, How long has the city been kere? 
Tle said, as the clustering fruit he caught, 
“There was always a city on this sput, 
{ + And so there will be, till Time is not. 
Five hundred years rolled by before 
I was standing upon that spot once more. 





Not a trace of the city could be scen; 

A shepherd lay piping his song alone, 
His flocks were browsing the herbage green ; 

I asked, How long has the city been gone? 
ioe said, while still on his pipe he playe¢— 
Fresh flowers spring up as the others fade, 
| Here I and my flocks have ever strayed. 

©” Five huadred years rolled by, as before, 

$2 ] was standing upon that epot once more. 


#1 found there a sca, with billows crested; 
©» Aman was shooting his fishing gear, 
>And, as from the heavy draught he rested, 
I asked, How long has the sea been here? 
_. He smiled at my question, and thus he spoke— 
long as these waves in foam have broke, 
t has been the haunt of us fisher folk. 
Five hundred years'rolled by, as before, 
I was standing upon that spot once more. 


- *A tall, spreading forest there I found, 
And a woodman old in its shadows drear; 
The strokes of his axe broke the silence round; 
I asked, How old is the forest here ? 
He said, All the days of my life I’ve known 
This forest a furest, and dwelt alone 
"Mong trees that ever were growing or grown. 
Five hundred years rolled by, as before, 
I was standing upon that spot once more. 


*Twas a city now, where the hum resounded 
Of crowds on a festive holiday ; 
» Lasked, What time was the city founded? 
The forest, and sea, and pipe, where are they ? 
They cried, of my question taking no thought, 
: "Twas always the same as now, this spot,— 
And so it will be till Time is not. 
And when five hundred years have rolled by, as 
__ before, 
T'll be standing upon that spot once more. 





POSTAGE. 

This is a subject that loudly calls for revi- 
sion by Congress. The law, as it now stands, 
is subject to arbitrary constructions; and it de- 
‘pends on the will of the postmaster-general to 
‘Construe it liberally or ‘meanly. Those ac- 
on with the present incumbent know his 


» Among all the establishments of the country, 
this is the most truly popular. The most 





humble individual—in the remotest corner— 
is concerned in it. He has his friends to hear 
from, and correspond with. ‘The merchant, the 
manufacturer, the artisan—all classes, indeed, 
however exalted or humble, feel deeply inter- 
ested in a reduction of postage, and to have the 
law expressed in such language as to bear but 
one interpretation. 

With regard to the postage on periodicals— 
why should a newspaper pay less than literary 
periodicals? The intention of both is similar. 
The one. gives literary inteiligence entirely— 
the other mixes politics, and general news, with 
its literary selections. But why should this 
make a distinction detrimental to the entirely 
literary journal? Is it of inferior importance to 
the recipient’s family ? If not, why should he be 
taxed for it? 
hope to see the postage on all periodicals made 
the same. 

The law, as it now stands, falls peculiarly 
heavy on the poor man. His desire for the in- 
struction, improvement and amusement of his 
family, is as ardent as that of the most wealthy 
—his affection for friends at a distance is as 
warm and intense as theirs. But under the pre- 
sent law, he is in a great measure debarred 
from giving his family those desirable facilities 
of information, or cultivating the kindly ties of 
consanguineous relationship, so beneficial and 
honourable to our common nature. 


Let the postage be reduced as proposed in 
the annexed communication, and let all periodi- 
cals be reduced to the lowest rate, and the prin- 
cipal obstacle to the diffusion of knowledge 
would be removed. 

The more the subject is examined, the more 
the proposed reduction will be approved. Shall 
a monarchical government be more liberal than 
a republican? Shall a nation, weighed down by 
almost insurmountable pecuniary difficulties, 
run the risk of diminishing its revenue, for the 
purpose of aiding the convenience, the domestic 
comfort and happiness of its people, and a re- 
publican nation, full of energy, and free of debt, 
be backward in such a (in the genuine sense) 
democratic measure ? 


We hope to see strong concentrated action on 
this subject, and petitions from all quarters 
poured into Congress. “ Action, action, "then. 


+ {From the United States Gazette.] 

We readily comply with-the request of a 
much esteemed correspondent to publish the 
following, which we understand is in circula- 
tion. The question of a reduction of the post- 
age is one that, we hope, will be brought up 
before the next Congress, and the arguments in 
its favour allowed their full weight. To ensure 
this, there is no mode so likely to be effectual 
as petition. 

Postage.—N. B.—The editors of all papers 
in the United States in favour of a reduction of 
postage, will please insert the following address 
and petition : 


We sec no reason for it, and|. 





To the People of the United States: 

The British government has set an example 
to this country well worthy of imitation. It is 
a reduction of postage. 

In a country where every farthing that can 
be raised by taxation, direct and indirect, is 
wanted to carry on the government, the postage 
has been reduced all over the kingdom to one 
penny for every letter not exceeding half an 
ounce in weight. The Parliament has yielded 
to the wishes and petitions of the whole people, 
upon reasonable proof that tlie revenue would 
be as great by a low as by a high rate of post- 
age. . 
It is as important to our people, as it is to 
the English, that there should be the cheapest 
possible communication through the mails—for 
the purposes of business—and for the sake of 
humanity and virtue. Our condition is, how- 
ever, different, owing to the great extent of the 
United States. If, however, the postage of 
England can be reduced to a penny without re- 
gard to distance, is it not probable that ours can 
be reduced to two cents, five cents, and ten 
cents, according to the distance which the mail 
has to be earried? The advantages of such a 
reduction are apparent to every man, woman, 
and child, having intercourse of business or 
friendship out of their own immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

There is but one way to get it down, and 
that is to send in petitions from all quarters of 
the country. We therefore recommend the 
following form of petition: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives, 
in Congress assembled— 

Your petitioners believe that it would be a 
great benefit to the people of the United States, 
social, moral, political, and pecuniary, greatly 
to reduce the postage on letters. They there- 
fore pray that it may be reduced, so that the 
greatest postage on any single letter shall not 
exceed ten cents, 

State, 
Can” § 3839, 





INFSUENCE OF DRESS, &c. ON SIGHT. 


An excess of gilding, or, indeed, of any shi- 
ning or white articles, in rooms, ought to be 
carefully avoided. Dress, also, it cannot be 
doubted, exercises much influence on the visual 
organs; and many naturally good eyes have 
been permanently weakened by the apparently 
innocent custom of wearing a veil, the constant 
shifting of which affects the sight so prejudi- 
cially, in its ceaseless endeayours to adjust 
itself to the veil’s vibrations, that I have known 
not a few young ladies who have brought on 
great visual debility by this means alone. 
Again, tight clothing is manifestly hurtful to 
the sight; for it needs not to be demonstrated 
that the effective state of the eyes, as well as 
that of every other part of the body, cannot be 
mnaintained without a free circulation of blood, 
which is obstructed when the body is too 
straitly laced or buttoned.—Curtis on the Pre- 
servation of the Sight. 


WHAT EDUCATION Is, 


Education does not mean merely reading and 
writing, nor any degree, however considerable, 
of mere intellectual instruction. It is, in its 
largest sense, a process which extends from the 
commencement to the termination of existence. 
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A child comes into the world, and at once his 
education begins. Often at his birth the seeds 
of disease or deformity are sown in his consti- 
tution; and while he hangs at his mother’s 
breast, he is imbibing impressions which will 
remain with him through life. During the first 
period of infancy, the physical frame expands 
and strengthens, but its delicate structure is 
influenced for good or evil by all surrounding 
circumstances—cleanliness, light, air, food, 
warmth. By-and-by, the young being within 
shows itself more. The senses become quicker. 
The desires and affections assume a more de- 
finite shape. Every object which gives a sen- 
sation, every desire gratified or denied, every 
act, word, or look of affection or of unkindness, 
has its effect, sometimes slight and impercep- 
tible, sometimes obvious and permanent, in 
building up the human being, or rather in de- 
termining the direction in which it will shoot up 
and unfold itself. Through the different states 
of the infant, the child, the boy, the youth, the 
man, the developement of his physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral nature, goes on, the various cir- 
cumstances of his condition incessantly acting 
upon him—the healthfulness or unhealthfulness 
of the air he breathes, the kind and the suffh- 
ciency of his food and ciothing, the degree in 


which his physical powers are exerted, the |, 


freedom with which his senses are allowed or 
encouraged to exercise themselves upon exter- 
nal objects, the extent to which his faculties of 
remembering, comparing, reasoning, are tasked ; 
the sounds and sights of home, the moral ex- 
ample of parents, the discipline of school, the 
nature and degree of his studies, rewards, and 
punishments, the personal qualities of his com- 
panions, the opinions and practices of the so- 
ciety, juvenile and advanced, in which he moves, 
and the character of the public institutions un- 
der which he lives. ‘The successive operation 
of all these circumstances upon a human being 
fromm earliest childhood, constitutes his educa- 
tion; an education which does not terminate 
with the arrival of manhood, but continues 
through life—which is itself, upon the concur- 
rent testimony of revelation and reason, a state 
of probation or education for a subsequent and 
more glorious existence.—The Educator, a 
volume of Essays on Educaticn, just published. 





PERMANENT VALUE OF KNOWDEDGE. 


One of the most agreeable consequences of 
knowledge, is the respect and importance which 
it communicates to old age. Men rise in cha- 
racter often as they increase in years; they are 
venerable from what they have acquired, and 
pleasing fiom what they can impart. If they 
outlive their faculties, the mere frame itself is 
respected for what it once contained; but wo- 
men (such is their unfortunate style of .educa- 
tion) hazard every thing upon one cast of the 
die ; when youth is gone, all is gone. No human 
creature gives his admiration for nothing: 
either the eye must be charmed or the under- 


standing gratified. A woman must talk wisely . 


or look well. Every human being must put up 
with the coldest civility, who -has neither ‘the 
charms of youthnor the wisdom of age. Neither 
is there the slightest commiseration for decayed 
accomplishments; no map mourns over the 
fragments of a dancer,.or drops a tear on the 
relics of musical skill. They are flowers des- 
tined to perish ; but the decay of great talents is 
always the subject of solemn pity; and even 


when their last memorial is over, their ruins 
and vestiges are regarded with pious affection. 
—Reo. Sidney Smith. 





WOMAN'S PLACE NOT IN POLITICAL CONTESTS. 


Participation in scenes of popular emotion 
has a natural tendency to warp conscience and 
overcome charity. Now, conscience and charity 
(or love) are the very essence of woman’s bene- 
ficial influence; therefore every thing tending 
to blunt the one, and sour the other, is sedu- 
lously to be avoided by her. It is of the utmost 
importance to men to feel, in consulting a wife, 
a mother, or a sister, that they are appealing 
from their passions and prejudices, and not to 
them as embodied in a second self; nothing 
tends to give opinions such weight as the cer- 
tainty, that the utterer of them is free from all 
petty or personal motives. The beneficial in- 
fluence of woman is nullified if once her mo- 
tives, or her personal character, come to be the 
subject of attack ; and this fact alone ought to 
induce her patiently to acquiesce in the plan of 
seclusion from public affairs.— Woman's Mis- 
sion, a new work, by a lady. 





{From Miss Martineau’s ‘‘ Deerbrook.”’} 
LONG WALKS. 


The ushappy are disposed to employment. 
All active occupations are wearisome and dis- 
gusting in prospect; at a time when every 
thing, life itself, is full of weariness and disgust. 
Yet the unhappy must be employed, or they 
will go mad. Comparatively blessed are they, 
if they are set in families, where claims and 
duties abound, and cannot be escaped. In the 
pressure of business there is present safety and 
ultimate relief. Harder is the lot of those who 
have few necessary occupations, enforced by 
other claims than their own harmlessness and 
profitableness. Reading often fails. Now and 
then it may beguile; but much oftener the at- 
tention is languid, the thoughts wander, and 
aseociations with the subject of grief are 
awakened. Women who find that reading will 
not do, will obtain no relief from sewing. 

Sewing is pleasant enough in moderation to 
those whose minds are at ease the while; but 
it is an employment which is trying to the 
nerves when long continued, at the best; and 
nothing can be worse for those who want to es- 









































shop, or from neighbour to wary 
stretching out far into the country, to the, 
est fields and the highest ridges, and the 
lanes. However sullen the imaginat. yy 
have been when sustaining a too heayy k 
here they are braced, and the lagging gait 
comes buoyant again. However perverse 
memory may have been in present; 
was agonising, and insisting only on what 
not be retrieved, here it is first disreos: 
and then it sleeps, and the sleep of the mal 
is the day in paradise to the unha ae 
mere breathing of the cool wind in the fare 
the commonest highway, is rest and comf 
which must be felt at such times to be belies 
It is disbelieved in the shortest inte 

tween its seasons of enjoyment ; and every ih 
the sufferer has resolution to go forth to m 
it, it penetrates to the very heart in glad 
prise. se 

The fields are better still: for there jg 

lark to fill up the hours with mirthful gus 
or, at worst, the robin and the flocks of § 
fares to show that the hardest day has j s i 
and hiliarity. But the calmest region jg: 
upland, where human life is spread out bene 
the bodily eye, where the mind roves far fy 
the peasant’s nest to the spiry town, from) 


i< 


school-house to the church-yard, from the 
minished team to the patch of fallow, of 
fisherman’s boat in the cove, to the viaduct 
spans the valley, or the fleet that glides. fF 
like on the horizon. This is the perch, wh 
the spirit plumes its ruffled and spreading wi 
and makes ready to let itself down any® 
that Heaven may send. “a 
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MERICAN MEDICAL LIBRARY AND’ 
TELLIGENCER, a concentrated record of Met 
Science and Literature. Edited by Robley Dungi 
M. D., M. A. P. S., &c. &c. Published semi-month 
Adam Waldie, No. 46 Carpenter street, Phi 
Subscription price $10 per annum. st 
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OR SALE, at this office, a COMPLETE SET a 
AMERICAN QUARTERLY RFVIEW, in 2 

A good chance is here offered to secure, atag 
rate, this standard American work. Wa 





ALDIE’S SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRA 
AND THE JUURNAL OF BELLES LETT 
published weekly, at 46 Carpenter street, Philadel 
Subscription price $5 per annum, pavable in ad 





cape from themselves. Writing is bad. The 
pen hangs idly suspended over the paper, or the 
sad thoughts that are alive within write them- 
selves down. The safest and best of all occu- 
pations for such sufferers as are fit for it, is in- 
tercourse with young children. An infant might 
beguile satan and ‘his peers the day after they 
were couched en the lake of fire, if the love of 
children chanced to linger amid the ruins of 
their angelic nature. Next to this comes honest 
genuine acquaintanceship among the poor ; not 
mere charity-visiting, grounded on soup-tickets 
and blankets, but intercourse of mind, with real 
mutual interest between the parties. Garden- 
ing is excellent, because it unites bodily exer- 


ties, while sweet compassionate nature is ad- 
ministering cure in orery sprouting leaf and 
scented blosgom, and beckoning sleep to draw 
ee and be ready to follow up her benignant 
work, 





tion with a sufficient eugagement of the facul-} 

















MORUS MULTICAULIS. «7 

A few thousand trees, warranted, for sale, @ 
have been raised by Mackenzie & Buchanan, fi 
ard horticulturists uf this city. Orders or eng 
post paid, may be sent to this office. 





For sale, at this office, a Washington E 
medium and a half size, or one super-roya 
Columbian Press, royal size; and a Ral 
Press, medium size. These presses 
sold a bargain, if applied for soon. 
thrown out of use by the introduction of: 
presses into the office. 


Ay 





TO POSTMASTERS AND OTHERS. © 


_ Etis a frequent mode of endeavouring 
us know that the Library is not called fer 
returning a number. This, we must if 
you, does not reach us. Having to pay & 
postage on the number, we decline takil 
We beg im future that the usual and pi 
notice may be sent. et 





Walking is good—not stepping from shop to 





